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St. Nicholas, Bishop and Confessor 
(DECEMBER 6) 


The real story of St. Nicholas is shrouded in mystery. 

Not even the year of his birth and the year of his death can be fixed 
with any degree of certainty. We can say little more than that he liv- 
ed in the first half of the fourth century. 

The tradition that he died on December 6, his feast-day in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church, is probably dependable, but his par- 
ticipation in the Council of Nicaea is debatable, in spite of the confi- 
dent assertion of his biographer. Other details of his life on which the 
oldest traditions agree are the names of his wealthy and devout par- 
ents, Epiphanius and Joan; his birthplace, Patara in Lycia; his early 
piety; his education for the priesthood; his pilgrimage to Egypt and 
Palestine; his elevation to the see of Myra, also in Lycia, as the succes- 
sor once-removed of his ancestral namesake; and his utterly self-sacri- 
ficing concern for others during the plague that ravaged his native prov- 
ince. In fact, it appears that many of the legendary miracles ascribed 
to him originated in the instances of his extraordinary charity and de- 
votion to others. 

Both the Eastern and the Western Church lavished honor upon his 
memory. His name is mentioned in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. 
The Emperor Justinian erected a chapel in Constantinople and dedi- 
cated it under the joint title of St. Nicholas and St. Priscus. His popu- 
larity in the West dates back to the tenth century ; the translation of his 
relics to Bari in Italy in the late eleventh century greatly stimulated 
the esteem in which he was held. His reputation as the patron of sail- 
ors gave him a special spot in the regard of the sea-faring peoples of 
the North of Europe—England (which has over 375 churches dedicat- 
ed to him), the cities of the Hanseatic League, and the Scandinavian 
lands. Best known of the St. Nicholas legends is the episode of the in- 
digent nobleman of Myra. In the dire financial straits in which he 
found himself, a life of shame seemed to be the only alternative his 
three daughters had to death by starvation. The good saint heard of 
the father’s distress, and he went secretly to the nobleman’s house 
three nights in succession. Each time he threw through the window 
a purse of gold containing enough for a decent dowry for one daughter. 

This legend is the origin of the three golden purses or golden balls 
that identify St. Nicholas in heraldry and that ultimately became the 
symbol of the less charitable purveyor of ready cash—the pawnbroker. 
(When St. Nicholas is represented as the patron of bakers, the golden 
balls become golden-brown loaves; as the patron of sailors he is identi- 
fied by an anchor.) 

The dowry gift legend—under the influence of some other and some- 
what obscure factors—led to the Northern European custom of giving 
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toys and sweetmeats to children on the Saint’s heavenly birthday. His 
name—in a form derived from the Dutch, “Santa Claus”—ultimately 
became associated with the giving of gifts at Christmas-time. Unhap- 
pily, the commercializers of the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord 
have thus committed the dark blasphemy of trying to displace 
God’s Great Gift with a perverted caricature of a loyal and saintly 
Shepherd of the Faithful. 

The gift-giving tradition on December 6 reinforced St. Nicholas’ 
other role as the patron of children. Another legend has it that dur- 
ing a dreadful famine in Lycia he went from place to place throughout 
his diocese visiting and comforting his people. On one occasion he 
spent the night in an inn where the keeper did a brisk black market 
trade in the salted flesh of children whom he kidnapped and butcher- 
ed. Unaware of the identity of his guest, the innkeeper offered St. 
Nicholas a portion of the house’s notorious delicacy. Perceiving the 
crime, St. Nicholas taxed his host with it and then went to a tub where 
the pickled remnants of three children were soaking in brine. He re- 
stored them to life by making the Sign of the Holy Cross over them. 
Thus another attribute of St. Nicholas in art and heraldry is the tub 
with three children, their hands clasped in petition, rising from it. 

The deeply-rooted popularity of St. Nicholas in northern Europe 
enabled his feast to survive the Reformation, and Lutheran rites pub- 
lished as late as this century (and in the United States) prescribe 
propers for the anniversary of his heavenly birthday. As an exemplar 
of that self-giving charity without which all our other service is worth 
nothing, as well as of the pastoral concern for his people’s spiritual 
welfare and comfort that should mark every undershepherd of the 
Great Bishop of Souls, he is worth remembering. Possibly a wider 
restoration of the traditional St. Nicholas customs might help to evict 
“Santa Claus” from the place he has usurped at Christmas. Decem- 
ber 6 might well be kept with a children’s service at which all the chil- 
dren on the parish cradle roll are remembered by name in a special 
prayer during the Great Intercession. 


Introit: Os justi 

Antiphon (Psalm 37, 30.31) The mouth of the righteous speaketh 
wisdom, and his tongue talketh of judgment the Law of his God is in 
his heart. 

Psalm 37,1. Fret not thyself because of evildoers: neither be thou 
envious against the workers of iniquity. 

Glory be to the Father. 

The Antiphon is repeated. 

The Collect 

Let us pray. O God, Who didst singularly endow Blessed Nicholas 
Thy Bishop with the gift of charity, enable us all who here celebrate 
his virtues to imitate his faith, that, trusting in Thy salvation, we may 
be delivered from the flames of hell; through. 
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The Epistle: 2 Corinthians 1, 3-7 

Brethren: Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies and the God of all comfort, Who comforteth us 
in all our tribulations, that we may be able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted 
of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consola- 
tion and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of the same suf- 
ferings which we also suffer; or whether we be comforted, it is for 
your consolation and salvation. And our hope of you is_ steadfast, 
knowing that as ye are partakers of the sufferings so shall ye be also of 
the consolation. 

The Gradual: Justus ut palma 

(Psalm 92, 13.14.2) The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon in the courts of our God. 

V. To show forth Thy lovingkindness in the morning, and Thy 
faithfulness every night. 


The Alleluia Verse: Beatus vir 
Alleluia, alleluia! (James 1,12) Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation: for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life. 
Alleluia. 


The Holy Gospel: St. Luke 12,35-40 

At that time: Jesus said unto His disciples, Let your loins be girded 
about and your lights burning, and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding, that when 
he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him immediately. Bless- 
ed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find watch- 
ing; verily, I say unto you that he shall gird himself and make them 
to sit down to meat and will come forth and serve them. And if he 
shall come in the second watch or in the third watch and find them 
so, blessed are those servants. And this know, that if the goodman of 
the house had known what hour the thief would come, he would have 
watched, and not have suffered his house to be broken through. Be 
ye therefore ready also; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not. 

The Offertory: Veritas mea 

My truth and my lovingkindness shall be with him: and in My Name 

shall his horn be exalted. 


At the Offertory 
Let us pray. Bless this our worship, we beseech Thee, O Lord, and 
grant that we who here remember St. Nicholas Thy Bishop may 
throughout our lives ever have Thee as our Helmsman and Governor, 
alike in tribulation and in prosperity; through. 


The Communion: Beatus servus 
(s St. Matthew 24,46.47) Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when 
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he cometh shall find watching; verily, I say unto you, that he shall 
make him ruler over all his goods. 


The Post-Communion 
Let us pray. O Lord, let the Sacraments which we have received 
on this the heavenly birthday of St. Nicholas Thy Bishop preserve us 
in true faith unto everlasting life; through. 


—Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


And there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a Branch shall grow out of his roots. 


The Mystery of the Incarnation 


Christ’s Cradle glows with a Heavenly Light. 


Let us for a little while withdraw our minds from temporal things, 
and contemplate the mystery of Our Lord’s birth. The Son of God 
came down from heaven, that we might receive the adoption of sons 
(Gal. 4:5). God became man, that man might become a partaker of 
divine grace and of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4). Christ chose to be 
born into the world in the evening of the world’s life, to signify that 
the benefits of His incarnation pertain not to this present life, but to 
eternal life. He chose to be born in the time of the peaceful Augustus, 
because He was the blessed peacemaker between man and God. He 
chose to be born in the time of Israel’s servitude, because He is the true 
liberator and defender of His people. He chose to be born under the 
reign of a foreign prince, seeing that His kingdom is not of this world 
(St. John 28:36). He is born of a virgin to signify that He is born in 
the hearts of spiritual virgins only (2 Cor. 11:2), that is, in those who 
are not joined to the world or to the devil, but to God by one Spirit. 
He is born pure and holy, that He might sanctify our impure and de- 
filed birth. He is born of a virgin espoused to a man, that He might 
set forth the honor of Marriage as a divine institution. He was born 
in the darkness of the night, who came as the true light to illumine the 
darkness of the world. He who is the true food of our souls is laid in 
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a manger. He is born among the beasts of the stall, that He might 
restore to their former dignity and honor sinful man, who through 
their sins had made themselves little better than the beasts. He is 
born in Bethlehem, the house of bread, who brought with Himself 
from heaven the bread of life for our souls. He is the first and only- 
begotten of His mother here on earth, who according to His Divine na- 
ture is the first and only-begotten of His Father in heaven. He is 
born poor and needy (2 Cor. 8:9), that He might prepare the riches of 
heaven for us. He is born in a mean stable, that He might lead us 
back to the royal palace of His Father in heaven. He is sent from 
heaven as the messenger of redemptive grace, because no one on earth 
knew its exceeding greatness. It is with good reason that He, a heav- 
enly messenger, should bring us the tidings of those heavenly blessings 
that are reserved for us at His right hand above. The angelic hosts 
rejoice at the birth of Christ because, through the incarnation of the 
Son of God, they can have us poor mortals as the companions of their 
blessedness. This great wonder is first announced to shepherds, be- 
cause as the true Shepherd of souls He had come at that time to bring 
back His lost sheep into His fold. The glad tidings of great joy are 
proclaimed to the despised and lowly, because no one can become a 
sharer of that joy, who is not lightly esteemed in his own eyes. The 
nativity is announced to those watching their flocks by night, because 
only those can become partakers of this gift to man whose hearts are 
watchful toward God, and not those who are fast asleep in sin. And 
now the multitude of the heavenly host, who had so sorely grieved 
over the sin of our first parent, shout aloud for joy. The splendor of 
Our Lord and King appears in the heavens, whose lowliness upon the 
earth looked so mean in the eyes of men. The angel bids the shep- 
herds “Fear not,” because of the birth of Him who should remove from 
us every cause of fear. Good tidings of great joy are announced, be- 
cause the Author and Giver of all joy was born into the world. They 
are bidden rejoice, because the enmity between God and man, the real 
cause of all our sorrow, was removed. “Glory to God in the Highest,” 
they sang, because by the willful transgression of His command our 
first parent sought to rob God of His glory. The birth of Christ 
brought true peace to men, who before this were enemies of God, were 
at war with their own Consciences, and at variance among themselves. 
True peace was thus restored to earth, because he was overcome who 
had led us captive at his will. 

Let us now go with the shepherds to the manger of Christ, that is, 
His church, and as He lay in that manger in swaddling clothes, so in 
the Sacred Scriptures, we shall find our Saviour. Let us also with a 
lively recollection of the words of this mystery, like Mary, the blessed 
mother of Our Lord, keep pondering them continually in our hearts 
(St. Luke 2:19). Let us with glad voices join in the angel’s song, and 
render unto the Lord the thanks due unto His name for His marvel- 
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ous benefits to us. Let us rejoice and shout for joy with the whole 
multitude of the heavenly host. For if angels rejoiced so greatly on 
our account, how much ought we rejoice, to whom this Child is born, 
to whom this Son is given (Is. 9:6). If the Israelites lifted up their 
voices in jubilant shouts when the Ark of the Covenant was brought 
back to them (2 Sam. 6:16), which was a type and a shadow of the in- 
carnation of Our Dear Lord, how much more ought we rejoice, since 
Our Lord Himself hath come down to us, in the assumption of our hu- 
man nature. If Abraham rejoiced to see the day of the Lord (St. John 
8:56), when the Lord assuming at that time bodily shape, appeared to 
him, what ought we to do seeing that Our Lord hath taken our nature 
into a perpetual and indissoluble union with Himself? O let us ad- 
mire the marvelous goodness of our God, who, when we could not as- 
cend to Him, hesitated not to descend to us. Let us stand in wonder 
at the marvelous power of our God, who was able to unite in one two 
natures so diverse as the divine and human, so that one and the same 
Person is now both God and man. Let us admire the marvelous wis- 
dom of our God, who could devise a scheme for our redemption, which 
neither angels nor men could have devised. Infinite good was offend- 
ed; and infinite satisfaction was required. Man had offended God, 
from man the satisfaction for sin must be required. But finite man 
could not possibly render an infinite satisfaction, nor could divine jus- 
tice be satisfied but on the payment of an infinite ransom. For this 
reason God became man that, for man who had sinned, He might rend- 
er a perfect satisfaction for sin, and as God who was infinite He might 
pay an infinite price for our redemption. Well may we wonder at this 
stupendous reconciliation of Divine Justice and Mercy, which no one, 
before God could manifest in the flesh, could have devised, nor after 
He was so manifested, could fully comprehend. Let us stand in won- 
der at this mystery, but let us not too curiously pry into it. Let us 
desire reverently to study it, although we cannot fully understand it. 
Rather let us confess our ignorance than deny the power of God. 


From the MEDITATIONES SACRAE of 
Bl. John Gerhard, First published 1606. 
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The Heavenly Jerusalem 


All through the green months after Trinity which is an extension of 
Eastertide, the faithful are nourished in the quiet pastures of the Eter- 
nal Word of God, and drink from the living waters of eternal life. The 
days are long and the season warm. This is the time that is filled with 
peace and plenty—a reminder of the pleasant pastures of that eternal 
time when the paradise-peace will be restored to redeemed mankind. 

Then, as the season changes, the days begin to shorten and the light 
to fail, there is a shift of emphasis. It is the autumn season of the 
Church Year too, and we are reminded by the fading light of evening, 
of the end of all things on earth. We find our minds are very recep- 
tive to the teachings from the Gospels—now concerned, not with mir- 
acles and teachings of Our Lord, but the coming of that Day at the end 
of time, which will not fail, but like its Creator, will last forever. 

Thus at autumn and not beginning with Advent, do we turn our 
faces toward the Parousia, and toward the celestial home above the 
darkening autumn sky. And we begin to pray with the major and 
minor Prophets whose books we read at this time of the year, and in 
the spirit of the last Trinity Gospels—Come, Lord Jesus! 

This prayer and theme attracted the attention of the Church from 
its infancy. The life of the Christian on earth was a constant, unceas- 
ing cry that the Savior who was at the same time most near to him, 
and yet Who had gone to prepare a place for him, would come again, 
and bring all things to their logical conclusion. Consequently the life 
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of a Christian is a life-long Advent season—an unceasing looking to- 
ward that heavenly country whence this Redeemer has come, and in 
which he will someday find eternal joy in the beatific Vision. 

As we trace the idea of the heavenly Jerusalem through the life of 
the Church and the writings of the Christians, we discover it is a very 
prominent one. On the first page of the Scriptures the scene is laid 
in the Presence of God, Who to manifest His eternal Love, prepares a 
paradise for created mankind. Through sin the original state is lost, 
and the original paradise ceases to be. Later on in history when the 
chosen nation is brought to its land of promise (itself a symbol of heav- 
en) a sanctuary is set up in the wilderness and finally in the city of 
Jerusalem, as a token of a God, Who, because of sin, has absented 
Himself from man and must be known by signs and an invisible pres- 
ence. But it was more than this; it was a symbol of what was to be 
restored through the One Who was to come. To the Hebrew, Jeru- 
salem was regarded as the center of the world. The Temple in the 
midst of the city, and the most Holy Place in the midst of the Temple 
symbolized the out-pouring of God’s grace, which descended from 
heaven, and through the ministrations of the Temple, flowed out to all 
parts of the earth. Jerusalem with its sanctuary, dazzling in the sun, 
was the joy of every Jewish heart. There was only one other place 
that could supercede its glory, and that was the Jerusalem above, of 
which the earthly city was only a terrestrial counterpart. 

We know from the New Testament writings and particularly the 
Apocalypse, how this idea was carried out, and the description of the 
new and eternal Jerusalem, the city which is not made with hands, 
warms our hearts as we contemplate our final entrance into it. 

At the time of the Eternal Sacrifice, the earthly Jerusalem and all 
that it had meant, came to an end. And the Christians transferred 
their interest and joy in the heavenly city described in all its unutter- 
able detail in St. John’s revelation. Christians no longer looked to a 
Temple constructed by man for God, but to a city on high which has no 
Temple (symbol of an absent God) because God Himself is in it, and 
they will look upon Him face to face. 

Very early in the writings of the Church, we discover this intense 
interest and longing for the celestial city. The closing words of the 
Sacred Scriptures—spoken from that Place by Christ its Light—Be- 
hold, I come quickly—were answered to daily by the faithful who kept 
that vision very close indeed—Even so come, Lord Jesus! The earthly 
sanctuary somehow belonged mysteriously to the domain of that heav- 
enly Place, and not to this world and when the Divine Liturgy was 
celebrated, the celebrant sang the words of a pilgrim Psalm of old 
Jerusalem—Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord. The altar- 


~ gifts were from the heavenly city whence the Christian was going and 


to which he had his eyes forever turned. How beautifully St. Bern- 
ard writes in his ancient hymn—Urbs beata Jerusalem—concerning 
the joys of paradise— 4 
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For thee, O dear, dear country! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding 

Thy happy name, they weep. 


This hymn and others similar express that homesickness for heaven 
which was so characteristic of devout men and women during the ages 
of faith. It is said that many of the ancient Saints actually became 
physically sick with the desire to be at home in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. And this love for the celestial city is expressed by many a 
hymn writer whose poetry has come down to us, and is treasured by 
us today. Here we recall a few—Jerusalem, Thou City Fair and High 
by Johann Meyfart, 1626, others by Paul Gerhardt of the 17th century 
and still others by more recent authors. 

The Church holds before us the vision of that heavenly Jerusalem 
and especially at this time of the year bids us to make it a habit of 
raising our eyes heavenward toward it, with the ceaseless cry of the 
Church—Maranatha Jesu—Come, Lord Jesus! 


Francis W. Jones 


The Doctrine of the Holy Sacraments 


1. THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE AND DEFINITION 
God chooses to come to men through Means. 


The primary reason for this method is to be found in Revelation— 
that Christ did not come to start a discussion but to give life. The 
primary function of the Church is to impart that life through the 
Means Divinely appointed. It involves all life, natural and human, 
supernatural and divine. The created world is composed of material 
things and spiritual things. They are inseparable, for example the 
Bible illustrates this principle in the union of food and fatness, seed 
and harvest, iron-ore and metal; spiritually speaking soul and body, 
symbol and service, mind and matter. The universe is filled with 
illustrations teaching the sacramental principle in the order of crea- 
tion. It is essentially true in the order of salvation or redemption. 
The sacramental principle pervades all life. It has been said, “a hand- 
clasp is a sacrament of friendship, a hospital is the sacrament of heal- 
ing, a school is the sacrament of education, the Bible is the sacrament 
of truth.” All are means to reach the head, the heart and hand of 
man. The principle, therefore, obtains all through life. 

In comparative religious systems it is quite evident that there is a 
“feeling after a means” through which men may find God and by 
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which God may come to men. All the way from Totem-poles to the 
Host in the Eucharist step by step this principle has been sought and 
followed. Revelation through Jesus Christ ended the search and es- 
tablished the fact. The Incarnate life of Christ on earth began to 
manifest this great principle,and establish this sacramental system in 
Christian life, Faith and Worship as the Facts of Redemption were 
completed. The Incarnation therefore is the sacramental principle di- 
vinely at work amongst men bringing God and man into communion 
with each other through Jesus Himself. Gilbert Murray said, “soul 
cannot be found naked without any body at all.” Neither can body 
live without soul. In First Corinthians XV we have the great doc- 
trine of the spiritual body and of the natural body—sacramentally unit- 
ed, the one a life-giving means to the other. Nature speaks to us 
through a rich symbolism, but it is more than that. It is an express- 
ion of a personality and that personality is God. This truth may be 
illustrated by multiple examples such as-light frequently means truth 
while darkness means ignorance, evil, sorrow. In the final form the 
principle took on a concrete form of life in what Christ is and has 
done. He, then in turn, established means for conveying that life and 
that life is Himself and He is God and therefore God comes. He, in 
the last night commanded the Church to “DO THIS” and as it is done, 
the action imparting the symbols imparts God at one and the same time. 
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Here we have symbol and reality blended, and here is found the living 
Christ. The action is sacramental action and implies the principle. 
Further. Such sacramental symbolism expressing the principle be- 
comes the language of religion and meets the needs of men. If this 
has been true from the beginning that a sacramental principle has 
been the characteristic principle of all nature, how much more is it 
true of the plan of redemption in Christian Life and Fellowship with 
God. Someone has said, “if we had no sacraments we would have to 
devise them.” It is in the economic value of redemption by grace 
that it is only natural to expect that God would follow ~the logical 
method of His communication with man. The principle establishes 
the fact. Spiritual things imposing themselves upon material things 
and thereby becoming instruments of service for God’s use. The sac- 
ramental in religion is commanding the earnest attention of the whole 
Church everywhere and confirming its rightful claim. The Church 
will never outgrow the sacramental system. To keep her spiritual 
powers the Church must live by the life she is commissioned to impart, 
conveyed through the Means of Grace. The Bible says there is no 
other method. Christ established no other way. The whole tradition 


of catholic life flows from it. In it lies the secret of the Liturgical Re- 
vival. 


a. DEFINITION 


The historic Church always held that a “sacrament is an outward 
sign of an inward grace.” Although this definition was not formulat- 
ed until a later year, it is implied in the teaching of Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. I Cor. 10:16 is the definite statement in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper as an example. Not that every symbol or sign is sacra- 
mental however, since a sacrament must convey the life of God; but 
a sign from God, not OF God, that His Divine Grace flows and is 
thereby flowing into the hearts of men applying the fruits and seal of 
redemption already bestowed by and through faith. He is externally 
indicating that which He is spiritually and sacramentally performing 
in the soul. Such activity makes it a means, or a channel through 
which God comes. It is therefore sacramentally efficacious. The 
Sacraments must and do speak with power because of the very nature 
with which they are endowed, their spiritual and sacramental energy, 
their earthly element and their heavenly gift. The value lies within 
itself as an act of complete communion between God and man. A 
Jacob’s ladder so to speak with grace descending down to our Bethels. 

Faith which is or is not exercised gains or loses the blessings therein 
conveyed. The blessings are always present. We, therefore, see in 
this definition of the sacraments the pure intention of what they really 
should mean in the New Testament sense. They bring us to His feet 
and His life to our hearts. They are the trysting places with Christ. 
They are the Galilees where He awaits us. Let us explore this a little 
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more deeply, keeping in mind that the fundamental principle and 
teaching of the Church is that the sacraments convey grace and that 
_— Catholicity of the New Testament is primarily sacrament- 


It is claimed that the chief aim and end of revealed religion “has 
been to enable men through union with Divine power to obtain the 
highest blessing of new life.” Salvation has come to mean the activity 
of God in the soul of man through appointed means, not only as a com- 
plete act but as a progressive development in this life and finally per- 
fected in that which is to come. Such activity means life, and at once 
calls for a current of vitality. That current or stream must flow from 
a fountain head. That fountain head or source of life is God. That 
is the newness of life of which the New Testament speaks. Therefore 
as a religious system the Christian Religion, apart from any sectarian 
conception of it, or any mutilation of it affords the highest union con- 
templated in God through the Mediatorial Office of Jesus Christ in and 
through the sacramental fact of grace. That grace is that inward gift 
of life and salvation. S. John III.3 lays down these two great prin- 
ciples and definitions. The Old Testament promised the mercy of 
God. The New Testament bestows it in Christ. It is a continued pic- 
ture of the Incarnation—“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself” finished on the altar of the cross—in the Atonement. It 
is a perpetuated sacramental union between God and the human soul. 

Now what is this grace? It is said to be the unmerited favor of God 
— it is more, that favor is only a part of it. The “charis” idea runs all 
through the Gospel. II Cor. 9:15 “Chariti” (favor) means “in favor”— 
“approved.” Luke 2.52 uses that same word concerning Our Lord 
being in favor with God and man. Lutherans believe that the doctrine 
of grace is the work of the Holy Spirit, the manifestation of the Spirit 
I. Pe. 3.18. Quickening man I Cor. 15:45 applying through the means 
this life of God and union with Him. The whole Doctrine and Work 
of the Holy Spirit and the Church is involved. The Church as the 
Communion of Saints lives and breathes as the result. This grace was 
given when the Spirit accompanying Word and Sacrament was poured 
out on Pentecost. St. Peter preached, men repented and were convert- 
ed, and for the first time Holy Baptism was officially administered and 
the Holy Eucharist (the Breaking of the Bread) was Apostolically 
celebrated. Souls were born and nourished into the Kingdom of God. 
The whole action was sacramental. The Holy Ghost was the Divine 
Actor in the third great act in the drama of Redemption. He came 
giving gifts to men. Hence the idea of a “given grace” in the soul is 
always associated with the operation of the Holy Spirit and the means 
through which He chooses to operate. It must be kept in mind that the 
sacraments are the channels not the source of grace. They supply the 
occasion for the action. So in Baptism we have a cleansing and in the 
Blessed Sacrament a continued nourishment. 
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Two great principles underlie all of this, one, that man is unable of 
himself to deliver himself from sin, death and the devil: the other is 
that such deliverance comes from God and that God revealed the 
method by which it would take place. It began with the Incarnation, 
completed in the Atonement and is now perpetuated in the Sacra- 
ments. 

The Christian life is always and at all times a supernatural. life. 
Grace, then, not only becomes a renovating force but is also a creative 
power. I Pet. 1:3. The Means of Grace, Word and Sacrament, are the 
rivers of God bringing “living waters to the thirsty soul” (Communion, 
Hymn). It is said that faith itself is a grace and that there are acts of 
grace accompanying it to make and keep it strong. It is always wrought 
through the means. And so finally in this definition—it is God coming 
to man and not man to God. It is purely and primarily sacramental. 
It is appropriated by a living faith, coming empty-handed for God to 
fill. 

Witherspoon, in his book, Religious Value of the Sacraments, says, 
“the denial of communicable grace is really a form of necessitarianism 
which is disharmonious with Christian soteriology.” This is most im- 
portant since Witherspoon is a Calvinist. This is what is meant in part 
by “Sola Gratis.” In the order of Divine Grace there is no return to 
innocence but there is a re-creation to holiness and that in sacramental 
action as a living, busy active thing. This sacramental grace has oft- 
times been designated as “enabling grace.” Lutherans however, pre- 
fer the other terminology “a sacramental washing, or a sacramental 
eating and drinking.” 'To exclude these means, or to minimize their 
power, or to deny them is open heresy. Herein lies the fundamental 
difference between Confessional Lutheranism and the Denominational 
representations of Christianity. The Church, in her Unaltered Con- 
fessions, has preserved the catholic and historic conceptions of the 
Sacraments and connected with them the belief that effectual grace is 
bestowed. They are the “Rerum Spiritum” (things of the Spirit). As 
the Means of Grace then, they are the central means of life, the center 
of life itself and at once confirm the Christo-centric conception of the- 
ology. Established and ordained by Christ they are designed to play 
a large part in the deepening of faith and the development of super- 
natural life. They, as the Means of the Gospel, do not add to the 
Gospel but rather embody and convey its blessings. They individualize 
the Gospel through the ministration of the Church. 

The Sacraments then belong to the practical life of the Church and 
of Christianity. They involve the soul as that soul lives its life in the 
community in the daily strength of God. What comes from Him comes 
through them. This is the Sacramental Word that shall not return 
void. 
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B. THE DOGMATIC APPROACH 
a. Biblical 


The Dogma of the Sacraments of Sacramental life grows out of the 
Biblical approach through Revelation. The Scriptural background of 
these Means furnish the authority for their right to exist in the econo- 
my of redemption and their validity in the Church. On this basis the 
liberal theories regarding their origin are to be repudiated-that the 
Apostles and the early Church had been influenced by certain pagan 
mystical rites which came from the oriental conceptions of mythology 
The pure doctrine of the Sacraments has its foundation in the New 
Testament and its underlying principles in the fellowship of believers 
with Christ and with one another. This is only possible in His Body, 
the “Communionem Sanctorum”. It is in the Church that grace flows 
because the sacraments ministered by her are the life-giving channels 
of Christ nourishing the Body. They are the blood streams of God. 

The command and example of Christ in the instituted order gives 
them validity, “baptize all nations” and all that the sacramental power 
of Baptism imparts. “Do this in commemoration of Me” is the secret 
of the power of the Eucharistic action down through the ages. Hence 
the Church teaches that the Sacraments have their origin and their life 
in and from Christ. That Christ imparts Himself through them is the 
universally acknowledged fact by all Catholic-minded Christians. And 
the Lutheran Dogmaticians never departed from this catholic concep- 
tion. 

On the basis of the Scriptural background it is hardly necessary to 
elaborate upon the elements of the sacraments and their part in a 
valid and rightful use. It has ever been the position of the Church that 
they must be “rightfully administered” which means do what Christ 
commanded and use what He used. Our Lord did not impose any 
ceremonial, simple or elaborate in the matter or method of their admin- 
istration, but He did designate the elements as to kind. It was left to 
the Church to develope the manner and method becoming their dig- 
nity and meaning as to celebration and administration. It was not 
given Her to change the contents. Simple New Testament Christian- 
ity did what Jesus commanded and used what Jesus used. The Church 
was not to baptize with sand nor celebrate the Eucharist with lemon- 
ade as the manner of some would infer. It is a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the origin and reasons for these sectarian innovations which have 
crept into use within the last 30 years. It is sufficient to state that 
they are sacriligious and anti-scriptural. A Sacrament is only a sacra- 
ment when according to the Word and promise of Christ the command- 
is fulfilled and the proper elements used. Nothing must be omitted or 
mutilated. Our Lord’s examples are laid down in their institutions. 

The place and value of the sacraments in the economy of redemption 
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needs no lengthy dissertation. Christians everywhere, with rare ex- 
ception, have maintained them. The various interpretations given 
them mean little or nothing in the light of the clear teaching of Holy 
Scripture. In them are the “streams of mercy, never ceasing” to mens’ 
souls. This gives them their economic value in the family of God. 


b. Traditional 


I Cor. 11:23 states the Apostolic tradition of what the early Church 
was expected to do. And down through the ages the Church went 
through a gradual development of Her Sacramental Life and system. 
The Middle Ages witnessed a detailed exposition and practice which 
later became the theological dogma for the Medieval Church. In the 
early Church there was a definite doctrine which fixed the tradition 
of the Church, but it was never formulated theologically by the early 
Church. It was the simple Apostolic tradition. II Th. 2:15-3:6, I Pet. 
1:18 proves this. The medieval schoolmen undertook to elaborate and 
systematize the sacramental doctrines. They are responsible for an 
extended development and a critical examination of the whole subject. 

Christians always lived in a Sacramental atmosphere|of the two Great 
Sacraments. They were at all times and in every age fundamentally 
accepted. Growing out of the scholastic research of the Middle Ages 
the added Five Sacraments of Roman Theology came to be recognized 
as having sacramental significance (Confirmation - Penance - Holy 
Orders - Matrimony - Extreme Unction). For a period of time Lu- 
theran dogmaticians were somewhat doubtful as to what was to be the 
final position of the Reformation Church towards these five. They 
were inclined to retain Penance and Extreme Unction as having New 
Testament approval, but later abandoned this idea. This was unfor- 
tunate as the New Testament throws its weight in the favor of Penance, 
Holy Orders and Extreme Unction. But rationalization as to the 
elements required to meet the full content of a sacrament eliminated 
their chance of retention. The general consensus of the Reformers 
was that they lacked the earthly element. (what they did with the oil 
in Extreme Unction is still an open question). The Divine example in 
elemental usage was the guide. Peter Lombard (12th Century) was 
the first to enumerate seven sacraments. They, it must be admitted, 
have some Scriptural and Traditional authority to support them, but 
not enough to warrant them as authentic as to early use. They were 
accepted in Eastern as well as in Western Christianity with degrees of 
importance and rank. They partake of the sacramental principle but 
lack certain essentials and are not applicable to all Christians. 

A word about the character of the Sacraments. That character can- 
not be lost. It remains as the witness to the abiding covenant of God 
and His Grace. This we know to be the sacramental stream which be- 
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stows the gift of eternal life. And this life is in His Son and His Son 
is in the Sacraments. Whatever may or may not be the various schools 
of thought in this matter—the fact remains that the Church at all times 
believed in the light of Holy Scripture and Sacred Tradition that the 
Sacraments were God’s institutions amongst men for the growth and 
development and preservation of Christian Life and Faith. 


Arthur G. Marcell 


The Society of the Atonement 


The need has long been felt and often expressed for an association 
which would seek to achieve through mutual intercession the goal for 
which Una Sancta exists—the deepening of the parochial and personal 
devotional life of the Church of the Augsburg Confession. 

The Society of the Atonement seeks to fill that need. 

Its members do not pay dues, attend meetings, wear membership 
badges, or elect officers. They merely undertake, with God’s help, to 
pray daily for one another, for all their fellow-Christians, and for the 
unconverted world. 

So that their own spiritual life may be vigorous, they also undertake 
to make faithful use of the Means of Grace. 

This undertaking is made until the following Maundy Thursday, 
when it may be renewed for the next year. 


Undertaking 


I, a communicant member of the Church of the Augsburg Confession, 
freely and voluntarily associate myself with the members of the Society 
of the Atonement in the following undertaking. 

God help me and giving me constancy and faithfulness, I undertake— 

(1) To say daily and devoutly the Morning and Evening Devotions 
set forth in the Small Catechism of Blessed Martin Luther; namely, the 
Invocation, accompanied by the Sign of the Holy Cross, the Creed, the 
Our Father, and the morning or evening prayer; 

(2) To say, before and after one meal each day at the least, and 
aloud when feasible, the Table Prayers set forth in the Small Cate- 
chism; namely, the designated antiphon, the Our Father, and the pre- 
scribed prayer of blessing or thanksgiving. 

(3) To spend at least fifteen minutes each day in reading and medi- 
tating upon the Sacred, Scriptures; 

(4) Unless Providentially hindered, to attend Divine Service every 
Sunday and major holy day, to receive the Blessed Sacrament as fre- 
quently as it is celebrated in my parish church, and, when I cannot re- 
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ceive the Holy Eucharist, to make an act of spiritual Communion ; 

(5) To encourage the more frequent celebration and devout recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar by word and by example; 

(6) To endeavor as frequently as possible to recall to my mind in 
prayer the needs of my fellow-Associates in the Society of the Atone- 
ment, my fellow-Christians everywhere, and the unconverted world, 
and daily, as close to the noon hour as possible, to say the Prayer of 
the Society: 


God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: in Him is salvation, life and resurrection from the 
dead; by Him we are redeemed and set at liberty. 

Christ hath humbled himself and become obedient unto death. 

Even the death of the Cross. 


Almighty and most merciful Father. Who by the Atonement of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ didst reconcile the world unto Thyself, re- 
member in mercy all those who are associated in the Society of 
the Atonement, together with our fellow-Christians everywhere 
and all unconverted people. Deepen the faith, increase the hope, 
and inflame the charity of Thy children, and use us to bring those 
who still deny Thy salvation into Thy Church, to the honor and 
glory of Thy Holy Name; through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 

I make this undertaking until Maundy Thursday next. 

Readers of Una Sancta who belong to the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession and who wish to make this undertaking may so inform the 
Secretary of the Society of the Atonement, the Reverend Ernest Beck, 
4009 Liberty Ave., North Bergen, New Jersey, who will enter their 
names upon the current roster of Associates and during Passiontide 
next year will invite them to renew their undertaking if they are so 
minded. 


Notes 


ST. NICHOLAS SHOP 

In the ages of faith when the religious fervor was at its peak, religion 
permeated the very foundation and fiber of life. Every day, yes, every 
hour of the day, was influenced by and bound up with the religious 
life of the people. It was during this time that Church art reached 
its highest development. And it was in every sense Church art — de- 
veloped for the Church, by the Church, and practically in the Church. 
Monks labored in their monasteries over illuminated manuscripts, 
wood-carvings, and gold and silver crafts. Cloistered nuns created 
exquisite pictures with brush or needle. Time and money were no 
object—a monk might work for months over one single illuminated 
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letter of a manuscript. A beautiful design might be used once, then 
the pattern destroyed so that it would never be produced again. There 
was no thought of profit here—it was a labor of love. 

Today the picture has changed. Life is not so leisurely. The tempo 
of modern living makes it necessary to hustle and bustle in order to be 
successful. The question of money and profit must, of necessity, be 
always with us. Yet Church art can still remain Church art. And 
though in modern dress, it can retain the spirit of the “Golden Age.” 
It can still be very much a labor of love and produce only the very 
finest and best. It might be quite simple and expensive but it must 
never be cheap or shoddy! 

It was in this spirit and with these convictions that, on October 15th 
— at the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses, and in connec- 
tion with the United Lutheran Publication House — St. Nicholas Shop 
began. Named in honor of the fourth century Bishop and patron of gift- 
giving — St. Nicholas — this little shop hopes to promote good Church 
art in the best liturgical tradition. The shop is under the direction of 
Pastor Francis Jones, one-time staff artist of UNA SANCTA, and it is 
determined that only the best in original designs and craftsmanship 
will be offered. Careful attention is given to all orders — whether 
large or small — and very simple articles of good color, design and 
materials, are produced, as well as highly elaborate ones. Good taste 
is paramount yet prices are the same as in other shops. 

In the beginning St. Nicholas Shop will deal almost exclusively in 
vestments and paraments — frontals, superfrontals, pulpit and lecturn 
falls, stoles, Mass-sets, copes and miters, funeral palls, etc. But later 
it is planned to offer such articles as Advent wreaths, Christmas cre- 
ches, Paschal candles, Christ-candles, baptismal robes, baptismal and 
special anniverasary candles, Christian greeting cards, baptismal, con- 
firmation and wedding certificates, altar triptychs, polychromed can- 
dlesticks, etc. — everything in the best liturgical style. 

The aim of St. Nicholas Shop is to spread the spirit of the Christ-life 
in Church and home by providing good vestments and devotional aids 
— lovingly made and worthy to be used in the service of the King. 

Would you drop a card to 

Rev. Francis W. Jones, 
1736 W. Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


and indicate what articles you might be interested in — or any sugges- 
tions you may have concerning possible articles which could be pro- 
duced, and which would enrich our Church and family life. Or if you 
are in Philadelphia stop at the Shop — 2100 W. Girard Ave. — visitors 
are always welcome. St. Nicholas Shop is dedicated to the spirit of 
UNA SANCTA, and so your interest will be especially appreciated. 
“TO GOD ALONE THE GLORY!” 
19 
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Our contributors are: The Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Staff 
member and Professor of Systematic Theology at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Missouri; The Rev. Francis Jones of Philadelphia, Penna.; 
The Rev. Arthur Gregory Marcell. S.T.M., Pastor of the Church of 
the Transfiguration, Philadelphia, Penna., and Provost of the Society 
of St. Ambrose. 

In this new year of Grace, the Staff of Una Sancta wishes all of our 
many readers a full measure of God’s love and grace in Christ Jesus 
and the fullest blessings of the Christ Mass. For your prayers, con- 
tributions, words of encouragement and expressions of Christian char- 
ity, thank you, and Christ bless you! It is indeed significant and grati- 
fying to see how extensive renewed interest in the traditional and con- 
fessional worship-life of the Church of the Augsburg Confession has 
become. Pray that we continue to give glory alone to Him Who is the 
Source of all blessings! 

On October 13th, 1951 the 1500th anniversary of the Fourth Ecumen- 
ical Council of the Whole Church, the Council of Chalcedon, was com- 
memorated with a Solemn Mass of the Most Holy Trinity in the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, Hoboken, New Jersey. The afternoon was 
devoted to an informal discussion of “The New-life in Christ and the 
Royal Priesthood of all Believers” led by The Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn. A very fine representation of both Clergy and laity was 
present. 

January 2, 1952, will mark the 80th anniversary of the entrance into 
the fulness of eternal life of Pastor Wilhelm Loehe, the Father-founder 
of the world famous Deaconess Institute at Neuendettelsau in Bavaria, 
Germany, and staunch defender and confessor of the catholicity of the 
Confessions of the Church of the Augsburg Confession. Few men have 
done more to restore the liturgical expression of the catholic continuity 
of the Church of the Augsburg Confession. The life and work of this 
faithful Priest and child of God was characterized by an ardent pas- 
sion for souls and an insatiable desire to spread the truths of God’s 
Word as set-forth and defined in the Lutheran Confessions. The Am- 
erican Church, especially those Synods with which Father Loehe was 
at one time or another associated, owe him a deep debt of eternal gra- 
titude for the tremendous contribution which he made for the preser- 
vation and extension of Confessional Lutheranism, and for the tradi- 
tional Liturgical expression of our Holy Faith. 


V. Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 

R. They rest from their labors, and their works do follow them. 

O GOD, Who didst iminently adorn Wilhelm Loehe, Thy confessor 
and Pastor, with many excellent gifts: Mercifully grant that we, pro- 
fiting by his example, may attain with him to Thy everlasting kingdom. 
Through. 

God willing, the next issue of Una Sancta will appear on Ash Wed- 
nesday, February 27, 1952. 


